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AUGUSTUS SAINT GAUDENS. 859 

AUGUSTUS SAINT GAUDENS (1848-1907). 

Fellow of Class III, Section 4, 1896. 

Born in Dublin, Ireland, on the first day of March 1848, the son 
of an Irish mother and a French father, Augustus Saint Gaudens, 
brought to this country at the age of six months, lived to see himself 
acclaimed as the foremost of American sculptors. His bent for 
artistic expression first took the form of cameo-cutting by which he 
practically supported himself from the time he was thirteen till he 
was twenty and to which he occasionally turned for revenue during 
his course of art study abroad, — in Paris at the Academie des Beaux 
Arts from 1867 to 1869 and in Rome from 1869 to 1872. His first 
important work of a public character was the statue of Admiral 
Farragut erected in Union Square, New York, in 1881. This work 
was instantly hailed as a masterpiece and the test of thirty-five years 
upholds the judgment of the moment. 

Saint Gaudens' fame dates from this time and was augmented by 
his later productions, — the Lincoln in Chicago, the Shaw in Boston, 
the Adams Memorial in Washington and the Peter Cooper and the 
equestrian statue of Sherman in New York, — all on the same high 
plane of excellence and all with an appeal so general as to win the 
applause and interest of the man in the street as well as of the artist 
and the connoisseur. 

The success of Saint Gaudens as a sculptor of heroic works was 
equaled by his skill in portrait relief. One has but to recall the 
Stevenson Memorial, and the children of Mr. Jacob H. Schiff to 
acknowledge his supremacy in this domain. His treatment of the 
medallion, as exemplified in the portraits of Sargent and LaFarge, of 
Howells and Gilder, of Millet and Bunce established a precedent for 
an attractive form of the art that bids fair to be followed (probably at 
a respectful distance) for all time. 

The art of Saint Gaudens is unique. Although it possesses the 
qualities of technique and composition, of truth to nature and respect 
for traditions that are common to all good art, his style is so personal, 
the technique is so entirely his own, and his conceptions are so original 
that we are hardly reminded of any preceding master in looking at 
them. To everything that he did, he gave the best that was in him 
with a thoroughness born of conscientiousness and of devotion to the 
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art that he loved and revered. Critical and suspicious of his own 
work, proving and trying every experiment by which any improve- 
ment might be gained, entirely regardless of the time expended, his 
successes were achieved by infinite patience and travail. This 
thoroughness and conscientiousness had a marked effect upon his 
contemporaries, and the example that he set by them and by his 
absolute fidehty to his ideals of perfection, by his sincerity and his 
impatience with sham and affectation, and, finally, by the superlative 
excellence of the works themselves, was felt not only by his associates, 
but wherever art was practiced in the land. 

Besides the general influence of his finished productions, he had a 
more direct, if less extensive, influence through the sacrifice of time 
and strength that he made in teaching modeling both in his own 
studio and in the art schools in New York. His connection with the 
World's Fair in Chicago in 1893 afforded another opportunity through 
which his influence upon the art and artists of the country was widely 
extended. He was one of the committee which conceived the splendid 
plan of the Exposition and was the principal advisor for the sculptural 
decoration of the grounds, aiding incalculably the impetus that was 
given to art in general and to sculpture in particular by this great 
object lesson. It was in Chicago that the movement was inaugurated 
by McKim and seconded by Saint Gaudens that led to the founding 
of The American Academy in Rome. Even more important was the 
service that he rendered to the Nation as a member of the Commission, 
appointed by Congress, which made the comprehensive plan for the 
development of the City of Washington, now being carried out. 

Of "Honors" Saint Gaudens naturally had many. The Degree of 
LL.D. from Harvard, Yale and Princeton, his election as an Officer 
of the Legion of Honor of France and as Corresponding Member of 
the Societe des Beaux Arts in 1899, and his election as a member of the 
Royal Academy of London in 1906 were among the most important. 
Many medals came to him, also. 

An urbanite from infancy, it was not till he was nearly forty years 
old that he discovered the country. In 1885 he began spending his 
summers in Cornish, N. H. where he later acquired a home and lands 
among the hills, and practiced, with the delight of a novice, the pas- 
times of skating and swimming, of tennis and golf, of which he had 
been defrauded in his childhood. His position as a sculptor, and the 
fascinating qualities of mind and heart that endeared him to all who 
came near him, attracted to him many distinguished artists and 
literary people who, with their disciples and families, made Up the 
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community which has become famous. His later years were spent 
entirely here, and here on the third of August, 1907 he died after a 
long and painful illness. 

This notice of a master-sculptor cannot close better than with the 
characterization of him by President Eliot upon giving to Saint 
Gaudens the Degree of LL.D. at Harvard in 1905: — "Augustus 
Saint Gaudens, — a sculptor whose art follows but enobles nature, 
confers fame and lasting remembrance and does not count the mortal 
years it takes to mold immortal forms." 

Daniel Chester French. 



WILLIAM SELLERS (1824r-1905) 

Fellow in Class I, Section 4, .1875. 

Mr. WiUiam Sellers was a representative of the school of Engineers, 
Manufacturers, Producers and Works Managers, which the modern 
trend of industry has caused very largely to disappear. He grew up 
with his establishment from small beginnings previous to the Civil 
War and was able to carry the burdens of personal supervision of its 
increasing work through the years until his death. 

He was bom in Upper Darby, Pa., on September 19, 1824. His 
early education was in a private school maintained by his father and 
his relatives for the education of their children. He served the usual 
apprenticeship to the machinists' trade with his uncle, John Morton 
Poole, of Wilmington, Del., and in 1845 he took charge of a large 
machine shop in Providence, R. I. After moving to Philadelphia 
the firm of Bancroft and Sellers was formed in 1848, and in 1853 what 
was then called the "new shop" at 16th Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue was occupied. The firm became William Sellers and Com- 
pany on the death of Mr. Bancroft about 1856, and in 1886 the com- 
pany was incorporated with Mr. Sellers as President. Their specialty 
was the manufacture of heavy machine tools and they followed largely 
the practice set by the British designers as contrasted with the types 
which had their origin in the shops for lighter machine work in New 
England. For example, they adhered to the lathe bed of flat-top 
shears and had no use for the V-top shears of the smaller builders. 



